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1928 and You 


HAT will the next twelve Stand still and the others Will pass 


T I THAT will the next twelve 
yy months bring you ? 

Outside of a year to your age? 
Will they bring an advance ? Will 
they mean your big chance ? 

Will they add anything to your wage? 

Will the job you are holding be better? 
And your pay every week be more? 
With twelve months to do it, will 
you say when your through it 
That you’re further ahead than be¬ 
fore ? 

Prepare! Know your job from the 
bottom, 

Know just how everything goes, 

As you start in to learn more, you 
grow and you earn more — 

The reward of the man who knows l 


And soon leave you far in the rear, 

Everywhere you can find beaten men 
left behind 

For not making use of their year. 

Some men in the twelve months a- 
coming 

Will ease up the whole year through 

And some men will try just to get 
their work by, 

Content if it just passes through. 

And some men will fail of promotion 

When promotion has come to their turn 

They haven’t a show just because they 
don’t know 

They’re kept down because they don’t 
learn. 


These men will draw small pay for¬ 
ever 

Although they don’t know it, they’re 
through 

Now the way’s very clear and you 
have a whole year — 

What will that year mean to you ? 


-F. R. MOREY. 
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Long Absent, Yet One Of Us 

twelve Years Since Veteran Engineer Retired Have Wrought Many Changes Among 
Men and Practices, Yet His Interest In These Does Not Wane 


A FTER all, a man’s profession, his job, is 
one of his greatest possessions. That which 
returns him his bread and butter, that 
clothes him, that provides him with home com¬ 
forts, and much else, or gives these to his family, 
must, indeed, be very 
iear to him, more so than 
he may realize when in 
the prime of life he is 
enjoying a full measure 
of its returns. Added 
to this are the intimate 
acquaintances that grow 
out of close associations 
with other men who 
share his joys or his sor¬ 
rows and who are ever 
ready to lend him a help¬ 
ing hand. Arrival of 
the day, one of life's in¬ 
evitable decrees, when 
he must relinquish his 
work and part company 
with these associates 
therefore becomes a crisis 
the effect of which he 
does not soon outlive. 

A little more than 
twelve years ago, D. 15. 

Holmes, of No. 

Wendell Avenue, 
neetady, N. Y., gave up 
his work as a locomotive 
engineer on the Susque¬ 
hanna division. It was on June 1, 1915, to be 
exact. He was not tired of his work, neither was 
he at odds with the Management of the road nor 
with his co-workers; instead, he was suffering 
from a nervous breakdown which quiet outdoor 
life has since succeeded in overcoming. 


Many changes take place among the men on the 
railroad as well as in the way of doing things, 
in a period of twelve years. As a consequence, 
most of the older .men with whom he was formerly 
associated have left the service, either by retire¬ 
ment or having passed 
to the Great Beyond, and 
he now feels like a 
stranger when going over 
the division; none with 
whom he began work re¬ 
main. However, no news 
is quite so interesting 
to him as that having 
to do with our road. 

He is a native of Scho¬ 
harie County, New York, 
having been born at West 
Fulton, May 15, 1858, 
the older of two children 
if the late James Holmes, 
who there conducted a 
general store. Five years 
later his father moved to 
Fulton Hill, four miles 
distant, and it was there 
that he first attended 
school. Then when he 
was twelve years old the 
family changed its resi¬ 
dence to Summit, near 
Richmondville. 

At the age of fifteen he 
left school to engage in 
farm work at which he continued until he was 
twenty-one years old, being employed by the far¬ 
mers in the vicinity of his home, meanwhile. He 
can just remember the building of the Albany and 
Susquehanna, which road now forms our Sus¬ 
quehanna division, and how when it had been 
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completed as far as Bainbridge he accompanied 
his father on an excursion to that village, spe¬ 
cial trains having been run from Albany in 
celebration of the event. It was a most thrilling 
trip for him, and his father as well, and it was 
indelibly impressed upon his mind, the more so 
because of the experience of having his eyes filled 
with cinders many times during the day. 

These events may be credited in part, perhaps, 
as having influenced his choice of a career, for in 
the fall of 1881 he went to Oneonta, where he 
obtained a position as a wiper. C. A. Jones was 
then the master mechanic. 

Two months later he realized his ambition to 
become a locomotive fireman, when he made his 
first trip. With Pardon Lewis, as engineer, and 
the “ 97,” he made a round trip between Oneonta 


the stumps to enable them to run to the next 
siding. 

Considerable ore was then being shipped from 
the iron mines at Lyon Mountain and in that 
vicinity, and he and Lewis were held at Platta- 
burg and assigned to a run with Hugh Bbennan, 
now retired, to Port Henry. Two years later he 
left the service and again went to work as a 
farm hand in the vicinity of Cobleskill. 

Farm life, somehow, had lost its attractiveness 
and after a year’s absence from the road he went 
to Oneonta and again got employment as a loco¬ 
motive fireman. That was in the fall of 1883. 
That time his engineer was “Marsh” Barnwell 
and “Tom” Vanaman was his conductor. They 
ran a mixed train between Binghamton and One¬ 
onta, making a round trip each day. He also 



MR. HOLMES AND ASSOCIATES OF FORTY YEARS AGO 
Owen McCarty, engineer ; "Andy" Quilligan. yard conductor; name, of neat two not known : and Mr. Holme. 


and Nineveh with a mixed train. His pay as a 
fireman was $45 a month. 

When he had fired for about a month, ho and 
Lewis were selected as one of three crews for 
transfer with three locomotives to Green Island, 
for service on the Rensselaer and Saratoga, or 
Saratoga division. The two men, however, were 
sent on to Whitehall where they were given a brick 
burner and a train for Plattsburg. Neither had 
ever seen or as much as heard of brick fuel, but 
they managed to reach Plattsburg after a hard 
trip. Their greatest difficulty was that of keep¬ 
ing up steam. Fortunately, there were many 
stump fences along the road and whenever they 
pulled into a siding to wait for another train the 
entire crew turned out and cut enough roots from 


worked as a fireman for “ Jim ” Lavcy and “ Ike 
Salsbury during the time that the road was being 
double tracked between Richmondville and East 
Worcester, and for six months fired for “ Dec ” 
Okb on trains Nos. 1 and 4, between Binghamton 
and Green Island. “Joker” Webster was the 
conductor. 

In those days a fireman that had been accepted 
for promotion was required to hold a passenger 
run at least six months, and when he stood next 
in line was assigned to a mixed train that ran 
daily between Oneonta and Nineveh, and return, 
thus holding him available for an emergency. He 
was employed on this run with Ami Dimmock as 
(Turn to Page 14) 
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Honor Deceased Comrades 

'Veterans of the Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and The Delaware and 
Hudson Hold First Joint Memorial Service in Binghamton 


O UJK Dead are never dead to us until we have 
forgotten them,” someone once declared, 
and we beg leave to add: “The bigness of 
a railroad man’s heart never permits him to for¬ 
get those of his co-workers who have com¬ 
pleted their labors here 
and have passed to the 
Great Beyond.” It is 
because there is extant 
today, in the railroad 
world at large, a pre¬ 
ponderance of sentiment 
if this goodly nature that 
one hundred and sixty- 
four veterans of the 
Erie, the Delaware, Lack- 
iwanna and Western, and 
The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son railroads who had 
died during the year, 

1927, “ lived ” again 
while a joint memorial 
service was being con¬ 
ducted in the First 
Presbyterian Church, in 
Chenango Street, Bing¬ 
hamton, on Sunday, De¬ 
cember 11, last. By 
their presence, upward 
of five hundred people, 
most of whom were their 
associates while they 
were living, gave their 
approval of this broth¬ 
erly tribute, an innova¬ 
tion in Veteran activi¬ 
ties on these roads but 
which, it is confidently 
hoped, may become an 
annual custom. 

Simplicity was the 
keynote of the arrange¬ 
ments. There was no 
ostentation, no semblance 
of it. A bank of flowers and greenery in the 
chancel and the American flag, above which hung 
a wreath, at the right of the pulpit, were the 


only decorations. Only church music was used. 
It was, indeed, a most solemn service. 

Frank Cizek, superintendent of the Syracuse 
and Utica division of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western and chairman of the general commit¬ 
tee which also included 
E. T. Martin, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Lackawanna 
Veteran s’ Association, 
and W. C. Gubney, 
president of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Vet¬ 
erans’ Association, pre¬ 
sided. William Bloom, 
Joseph Dalrymple, S. 
Coe Young and Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, all of the Lacka¬ 
wanna, assisted as ush¬ 
ers. John H. Ferry, di¬ 
vision agent on our Sus¬ 
quehanna division, pre¬ 
sided at the pipe organ, 
and a mixed quartet, 
furnishfed through the 
courtesy of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Asso¬ 
ciation, led in the sing¬ 
ing and was heard also 
in quartet numbers. 

An organ voluntary 
preceded the service 
which opened at 2:30 
o’clock with the Veter¬ 
ans standing and sing¬ 
ing that favorite old 
church hymn, “ Faith 
of Our Fathers.” D. 0. 
Colburn, joint ticket 
agent for the Erie and 
Delaware and Hudson at 
Binghamton, read the 
scripture lesson from the 
Twenty-third Psalm, fol¬ 
lowing which the quartet 
sang. The prayer was by the Bev. John Paul 
Jones, pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Binghamton. 


c Uhe Spirit of Veteranism 

5 0MEONE has said that sentiment, like 
music, touches the heartstrings, and 
that no man lives whose heart will not 
sometime respond to these instruments of 
Divine power. 

Underlying the railroad veteran movement 
is rich sentiment , not the emotional brand, 
but sentiment born of a spirit of altruism 
operating from within, sentiment tempered 
by that mature judgment that years of serv¬ 
ice develops in men, sentiment that attunes 
both heart and mind with the nobler things 
of life, sentiment that spurs men to their 
best endeavors in whatever field of work 
they may be engaged. 

The years bring to men a broadening influ¬ 
ence in the form of lessons of life. Two les¬ 
sons, lessons that veteranism inculcates, seem 
to be getting home, the lesson of tolerance and 
the lesson of forbearance. Both are refining 
virtues, refining to men to the exact extent 
that they open their hearts to receive them, 
and to that extent will they profit, and to 
just that extent will their lives be leavened. 

Tolerance is the broad highway to the open 
field of mutual understanding, and forbear¬ 
ance slams the door of the mind in the face 
of unproven evil report against a fellow man. 

The spirit of railroad veteranism is an en¬ 
during reality; a living thing , a perennial 
flower that takes root and blossoms in the 
heart of man. Veteranism is a flower that 
draws its beauty from the Sun of high ideals, 
a flower whose fragrance sweetens the lives 
of all who come within the sphere of its 
beneficent influence. 

Woven into the fabric of veteranism we 
can see the white lines of PURE sentiment, 
sentiment that gives birth to right living and 
right thinking, outstanding attributes of 
True Americanism. 

The Veteran movement stands as a reward 
of merit to those who have been found 
worthy, and the veteran badge, worthily worn 
is an outward and visible sign of constancy, 
of ability and of faithfulness on the part of 
him who wears it. — L. F. PERRY. 
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Profound silence then prevailed throughout the 
great church as the roll of deceased members of 
each Association, for the year, was read. Mr. 
Gurney was the first to speak. W. J. Hill, sec¬ 
retary of the Association, stood at his left and 
held a large bouquet of red carnations which 
afterward was placed on a pedestal at the left 
of the pulpit. 

“ We have assembled here today as Veterans,” 
said President Gurney, “ to pay living tribute 
to the memory of our faithful members who have 
passed beyond the vale. It is fitting and proper 
that we lay aside the cares of life for a moment 
and revere the memory of these men that it may 
ever be kept before us and that they may not be 
forgotten. Forty-two of our number have de¬ 
parted during the year; their last run has been 
made, their chair is vacant, their labors on earth 
have ended and they have peacefully laid down 
to rest. Let us commemorate their good deeds 
and emulate their virtues that we, too, may better 
prepare ourselves for the change that awaits us.” 

John Drancy, president of the Lackawanna 
association, with Secretary O’Neil at his left 
holding a bouquet of white carnations, then read 
the names of forty-six members of his Association 
who had passed from this life during the year, 
following which Thomas Ryan, a veteran Erie 
conductor, substituting for' C. L. Edinger, presi¬ 
dent of the Association on that road, read a list 
of seventy-six members who had died, a bouquet 
of pink carnations being raised at his right 
meanwhile. The quartet then sang “Nearer My 
God To Thee,” as the Veterans stood in silent 
prayer. 

The memorial address was delivered by the Rev. 
C. A. Kallgren, pastor of the First Congregational 
church, of Binghamton, who at a late hour had 
been called to take the place of the Rev. Wilson 
E. Tanner, pastor of the local Trinity Episcopal 
church, who had been unexpectedly called to 
officiate at the funeral of a parishioner. Mr. 
Kallgren conveyed Mr. Tanner’s regrets to the 
Veterans and expressed his own pleasure at having 
been called upon by Mr. Tanner to substitute for 
him. 

“ Faith ” was his subject and the Eleventli 
chapter of Hebrews, his text. “All men must 
have faith or they could not go on,” he declared 
at one point in hid’ talk and added that “ the 
finest kind of faith is fostered by the men of your 
organization.” His admiration for the members 
of the railroad profession is unbounded as was 
proven by the manner in which he gave his own 
version of a railroad journey; of how he relies, 
without^, reservation, upon or has unquestionable 
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faith in the man at the ticket window who plans 
his trip, and so with the man at the throttle, the 
conductor, the trackman and all others whose 
work makes possible the movement of the train 
to which lie is assigned, with the result that he 
leaves one city in the evening and, after a peace¬ 
ful night’s sleep, awakens in another. He de¬ 
clared that all this is a miracle that “ comes to 
me again and again.” “ We indeed live our lives 
in that wonderful chapter of Hebrews,” he de¬ 
clared. 

That railroad men are performing a great pub¬ 
lic service of necessity was a point he stressed 
in particular; they should be proud of this fact, 
he said, and contrasted the importance of their 
work with that of other men engaged in unrelated 
activities insofar as they may be considered as 
being vital to the life of the nation and its people. 
“ So it is,” he continued, “ that your Veterans’ 
organization, your friends that have gone, have 
taught me a lesson; they had the satisfaction of 
knowing that their lives counted for something.” 

In conclusion he told the Veterans that it was 
a great joy for the city of Binghamton to have 
them hold their memorial service in one of its 
churches and added that it typifies the spirit of 
brotherhood which describes the relations of one 
man to another. Then, introducing Harriett B. 
Stowe’s poem, “ Still, Still With Thee,” he spoke 
of the deceased members of the three associations 
as “ men released from duty, men promoted.” 

“My Faith Looks Up To Thee” was sung as 
the concluding number of the program, following 
which the Rev. Mr. Jones pronounced the benedic¬ 
tion 

No less than one hundred members of our As¬ 
sociation living outside of Binghamton attended 
the service, having made the trip on train No. 314, 
to which a special car had been attached, and re¬ 
turned home on a special train courteously pro¬ 
vided by the Management, which left Binghamton 
at 5 o’clock. 


fowlers’ Dance a Success 

Upward of 600 tickets were sold for the annual 
dance of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association’s Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Bowling 
leagues which was held in the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus hall, in Albany, on the evening of November 
15. It was by far the largest event of the kind 
ever sponsored by these groups. Good music, ex¬ 
cellent arrangements and the congeniality of the 
party served to make the evening one long to 
be pleasantly remembered. 
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Bridge R-99.60, Over Otter Creek, at Center Rutland, After the Flood 


Floods Ravage Our Road 

tJXCain Line North of Whitehall, and the Rutland and Rutland and Washington 
Branches Are Crippled by No Less Than Sixty-Eight Distinct Washouts 


M AD-RUSHING, swirling Hood waters gave 
our engineering force a two-day battle on 
November 4 and 5, last, by far more stub¬ 
born than any ever before experienced, and 
left it confronted with the perplexing prob¬ 
lem of virtually reconstructing our road between 
Eagle Bridge and Castleton, and Whitehall and 
Rutland, and on the main line from Whitehall 
to South Bay, on Lake Champlain. The problem 
involved no less than sixty-eight distinct wash¬ 
outs, impairment of much of the ballast shoulder 
elsewhere, the destruction of two bridges, and an 
accumulation of a vast amount of debris upon the 
track throughout the entire flood area. 

By a quick concentration of track forces and an 
expeditious handling of the situation from every 
angle, the road was opened from Whitehall to 
West Rutland on Monday, November 7, and from 
Castleton to Eagle Bridge on November 10. Only 
the passengers of one train were transferred on 
(he main line and the delay to freight movements 


there was no more than twelve hours. On No¬ 
vember 28, trains moved into Rutland over a 
temporary bridge on the Clarendon branch, serv¬ 
ice connections having been maintained by buses 
and trucks meanwhile. 

The loss of two bridges developed the greatest 
physical handicap. One (R-99.60) was at Cen¬ 
ter Rutland, over Otter creek, and had a total 
span of 455 feet. It was supported by nine abut¬ 
ments of solid masonry and the distance from 
the base of the rail to the bottom of the stream 
was fifty-two feet. Five of its spans were of 
the deck plate girder type and three of deck lat¬ 
tice truss type, the longest or center span being 
135 feet. It was completely wrecked as will be 
noted from the accompanying illustration. The 
other bridge was on the Clarendon branch, serving 
the Clarendon Marble Company, and was an 
eighty-one-foot clear span timber trestle. 

On the main line the flood attacked two points 
(Turn to Page 11) 
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Hearts like doors will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys. 

And don’t forget that two are these- 
“ 1 thank you ” and “ If you please" 


Gossip 

E DGAR a. GUEST, whose poems, many of 
them homely characterizations of human 
nature, have pleased and thrilled thous¬ 
ands of readers, in the November issue of the 
American Magazine declared himself on the sub¬ 
ject of “ Gossip,” which he claims to be “ the 
meanest habit in the world.” Even railroad folk 
indulge in gossip more freely than they should 
and it is for this reason that some of Mr. Guest’s 
opinions are here quoted. He says: 

“ Speech is one of the distinctive benefits con¬ 
ferred upon man by the Divine Power; it also is 
his greatest responsibility. Speech may cause 
him to be beloved, or despised; it may advance 
his interests, or betray them; it may mark him 
as wise, or stamp him as a fool. 

“ If it is true that some men have dug their 
graves with their teeth it is also true that many 
others have dug their social and business graves 
with their tongues. They have actually talked 
themselves into failure. 

“ Word of mouth is the sweetest of nectars and 
the deadliest of venoms. 

“ If the human tongue could be controlled, life 
would be a different and easier proposition than 
it now is. 

“ The sharp tongue is the weapon of envy and 
malice. It hides under the mantle of truth the 
dagger of vindictiveness. 


“ The gift of gab isn’t a gift—it’s a peril. 

“ Give the scandal-spreader a cold shoulder. 
He’ll starve to death on that diet.” 

Speaking of himself in particular, he says: 

“ Most of my difficulties have arisen because I 
have talked without thinking. I’m sick and 
tired of going back to people and explaining to 
them that I didn't mean what I said.” 

And because of his several embarrassing, sor¬ 
rowful it might be said, experiences, he has framed 
a set of rules, by which he governs himself. They 
are as follows: 

“Speak pleasantly and courteously to all. 

“ Speak with caution. 

« Never in the presence of strangers discuss the 
personal, social, or business affairs of another. 

“ Never discuss my own affairs in public places. 

“Never utter off-hand opinions of strangers. 
The smart tongue is the father of embarrassment. 

“Never repeat any bit of gossip which lacks 
confirmation. 

“ Never tell anything to a known gossip. 

“Always be watchful of my tongue, but doubly 
watchful when angry.” 


Failure 

WILL not fail today. 

I will not cry my burden is unfair. 

Cast it aside and leave it lying there. 

I will not say 

Soft words of pity to myself, and whine 
That others have an easier task than mine. 

I will not fail today. 

I will not mar this record white and new 
By failing to do all that 1 can do. 

Let come what may, 

I’ll do my best with what my hands shall find, 
And passing, leave no vain regrets behind. 

I will not fail today. 

I will not play the shirk or play the cheat ; 

I will not stain my duty with deceit. 

Though rough the way 
And heavy seem the burden I must bear. 

I’ll not begrudge to life these hours of care. 

I will not fail today. 

I may not come to dusk by glory crowned. 

But I shall fight my battle, round by round, 

And hope shall stay, 

And night shall find me, as the day began. 
Though not a victor, still no less a man. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 


We talk a great deal about saving time, but the 
fact we often overlook is that the only way to 
save time is to use it when you have it. —The 
Watchman. 
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3 orolers In New Uniforms 


M EMBERS of The Delaware anil Hudson 
Athletic Association’s bowling team in the 
Albany City league created something of 
a sensation in local circles when they appeared 
on the alleys on Saturday night, December 10, 
attired in natty uniforms of white silk broad¬ 
cloth shirts, black band bow ties, steel grey 
leather belts, blue serge trousers, and a brassard 
of blue cloth upon which the Company’s mono¬ 
gram is worked in gold, worn upon the left arm. 


George Wai.dbu.lig, (captain), electrical depart¬ 
ment; William Foley, motive power department; 
F. L. Hanlon (manager), supervisor of wage and 
working agreements; John A. Beale, car depart¬ 
ment; and, Edward Evers, motive power depart¬ 
ment. Standing — Floyd Clough, car department; 
Hugh Williams, transportation department; An¬ 
thony J. Blaising, Elmer Ragotzkie and John 
Ferris, auditing department (revenue). Foley is 
high average man with 191. 



Sitting, left to right —George Waldbilliq (captain), William Foley, F. I.. 
Hanlon (manager), J. A. Beale and Edward Evers. Standing, left to right - 
Floyd Clough, Hugh Williams, Anthony J. Blaising, Elmer Ragotzkie, and 
John Ferris. 


Before meeting the New York Central team in 
scheduled play, they sat for the photograph here 
shown and then proceeded to win all their games 
of the evening. The team won the City cham¬ 
pionship last season and is now leading the Na¬ 
tional division, having won seventeen and lost 
but four games, as of the night of December 10. 

’ The members of the team are picked from 
among the high men in The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Athletic Association’s league and as they ap¬ 
pear in the photograph are as follows: Sitting — 


The team’s home alleys are those of the Rail¬ 
road Young Men’s Christian Association in Broad¬ 
way, Albany, where the games of The Delaware 
and Hudson Athletic Association’s league are 
also rolled, and its remaining games “ at home ” 
will be as follows: January 7, vs. G. Y. M.; 
January 21, vs. West End Presbyterian; and Feb¬ 
ruary 4, vs. Arbor Hill. Rooters are welcome to 
all games and a goodly crowd of Delaware and 
Hudson folk always encourages the team to do its 
best. 
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A mammoth silver cup is the trophy which goes 
with the championship although the honor of 
finishing at the top of the league is considered 
of first importance. The cup must be won three 
years in succession to remain in the possession 
of any team. It was wrested from the South End 
team last season when our bowlers took the cham¬ 
pionship by defeating the Keelers. 

The City league is comprised of sixteen teams, 
eight comprising the National division and eight, 
the American division. A roll-off for the cham¬ 
pionship, between the leaders of the two divisions, 
follows the close of the season on February 11 
and consists of nine games and five to win. 
Teams in second, third and fourth positions in 
the two leagues will also participate in a roll-off 
series for the decision of these honors in the all- 
City standings. 


The best way to accumulate money is to 
resolutely save a fixed portion of your in¬ 
come, no matter how small the amount ,— 
Andrew Carnegie. 


ylid Flood Sufferers 

D ELAWARE and Hudson employes have con¬ 
tributed most generously to the relief of 
Vermont’s flood stricken communities and 
have received in return the appreciative thanks 
of its citizens through their governor, John E. 
Weeks. These contributions now total $841.70. 

In the locomotive shop at Colonie, where the 
first collection was taken by the officers of the 
several Crafts, a sum of $250 was raised and the 
Foremen’s Association gave another $50, bringing 
the shop’s total up to $300. Car department 
employes on the Champlain, Saratoga, Susque¬ 
hanna and Pennsylvania divisions sent in $441.70. 
These amounts were turned over to the Albany 
Evening News which sponsored a Flood Relief 
campaign in the so-called Capitol District, a wide 
area having the city of Albany for its “ hub.” 

The Accounting department, in the general 
office building at Albany, the employes of which 
have for many years enjoyed the. practice of send¬ 
ing Christmas baskets to needy families in Albany 
and nearby communities, also did its bit by with¬ 
drawing $100 from its Christmas fund and for¬ 
warding same directly to Governor Weeks, from 
whom they received the “ sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation ” of the people of his State. 


Lady (in butcher shop)—“Is that the head¬ 
cheese over there?” 

Attendant—“ No, ma'am ; the boss isn't in.” 


Seven Veterans Retire 

EVEN requests for retirement from active 
duty have recently been approved by the 
Board of Managers. They are those of: 

Clarence U. Berner, 73 Spruce Street, One- 
onta, N. Y., (train baggageman). He was born 
October 6, 1861 and entered the service as a train¬ 
man, at Oneonta, in November, 1877. His retire¬ 
ment became effective on April 1, last, at which 
time he stood at the head of the trainmen’s roster 
on the Susquehanna division. 

Elmer .1. Crounne, 2411 11th Avenue, Water- 
vliet, N. Y., (towerman). He was born August 
27, 1862 and entered the service as a telegrapher, 
at Knowersville (Altamont), May 1, 1884. In 
January, 1889, he was appointed agent at Wills- 
boro, and in March, 1906, became a towerman at 
Watervliet. His retirement was made effective 
as of September 1, last. 

Dominick Delsole, Unadilla, N. Y., (crossing 
flagman). He was born September 15, 1858 and 
entered the service in the Maintenance of Way 
department, at Unadilla, April 1, 1881. His re¬ 
tirement was made effective as of July 1, last. 

Michael Holleran, Laphnms Mills, N. Y., 
(foreman, Maintenance of Way department). 
Born September 20, 1872, he entered the service as 
a laborer in the Maintenance of Way department, 
at Laphams Mills, July 3, 1891, and was pro¬ 
moted to a foreman in February, 1895. His re¬ 
tirement became effective as of July 1, last. 

Daniel II. Keating, 86 East Street, Fort Ed¬ 
ward, N. Y. He was born June 20, 1857 and 
entered the service as a laborer in the Transpor¬ 
tation department, at Troy, May 1, 1879. In 
June, 1879, he was appointed baggageman at 
Round Lake and on December 16, 1879 became 
a locomotive fireman. He was promoted to a 
locomotive engineer in July, 1885. His retire¬ 
ment was made effective as of June 1, last. 

Charles Neiiemiah, Altamont, N. Y., (bag¬ 
gageman-laborer). He was born at Berne, N. Y., 
October 19, 1859 and on April 1, 1907 entered 
the service as a baggageman and helper at Alta¬ 
mont. His retirement was made effective as of 
August 1, last. 

Herman E. Piatt, 793 Myrtle Avenue, Albany, 
N. Y., (conductor, Saratoga division). He was 
born June 9, 1857 and entered the service as a 
conductor, May 23, 1899. His retirement was 
made effective as of September 1. last. 
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Floods Ravage Our Road 

(Continued from Page 7) 


in particular, i. e., between the north portal of 
the tunnel at Whitehall and the first rock cut 
north, a distance of approximately 1,000 feet, and 
the Lake Station and South Bay draw bridge, a 
distance of approximately 1,500 feet. Fortun¬ 
ately, there was little wind in this vicinity else 
a total loss of the embankment south of the 
bridge would have resulted. As it was, work 
trains and track forces were kept busy all night 
protecting the fill. 

On the two branches, however, the trouble was 
general, the entire territory between Whitehall 
and Rutland and Rutland and Eagle Bridge being 
affected. Washouts ranged in depth to ten feet 
and in extent to 1,000 feet, with occasional pot- 


West Rutland one leg of a wye was washed out 

for a distance of 400 feet with the result that 

cars standing thereon were derailed. Behind an 
embankment and fill at Middle Granville, the 
water was twenty feet deep at one time. One 
half mile either side of bridge 133.05 at Shushan, 
the entire embankment was washed out for a 
distance of 1,000 feet with the result that the 

track was moved four feet out of line and the 

deck of a small bridge was up-ended. 

With the exceptions noted all bridges with¬ 
stood the strain to which they were subjected 
remarkably well, although on all the water rose 
above the deck and well up on the girders. In 
many instances debris was wedged so tightly into 



holes of from fifteen to twenty feet in depth. 
Many of these were the result of openings in 
bridges being too small to accommodate the swol¬ 
len streams, the bridges having formed, instead, 
virtual dams when the water had risen to the 
height of their spans, with the result that it then 
broke around the approaches where it washed 
away ballast and all else as it sought its way- 
back to the creek or river bed. 

At one point a highway bridge formed such a 
barrier and turned the water that should have 
passed beneath it, against one of our embank¬ 
ments through whioh it wore its way and then 
found its way back to its natural course. At 


the open spaces between the deck and the girders 
that it could be walked upon with comparative 
safety. 

In the period between November 0 and 10, 300 
gondola loads of cinders and gravel, of approxi¬ 
mately sixty cubic yards each, and 170 air-dump 
gravel cars loaded with from twenty to thirty 
cubic yards of gravel each, or a total of approxi¬ 
mately 23,000 cubic yards, were unloaded into 
washout holes and 4,500 ties were used for crib¬ 
bing, on the Rutland and Washington and Rut¬ 
land branches. South of Cambridge where a 
stream broke out of its course and cut through 
our roadbed it was found necessary to use sheet 
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piling backed up with sand bags, 3,500 of the 
latter being used, before the opening could be 
filled and the track brought back to its original 
grade. To bring the Alls back to grade and full 
embankment it is estimated that an additional 
15,000 to 2.0,000 cubic yards of material and a 
large quantity of rip-rap will be needed. 

In extent the flood damage was more far reach¬ 
ing than that suffered as the result of a series 
of cloudbursts along the Pennsylvania division 
during June and July, 1922, at which time the 
greatest damage was done between Forest City 
and Carbondale yard, where, in one place, a wash¬ 
out gouged a hole beneath the tracks which was 
approximately forty feet deep and 155 feet in 


breadth, leaving four tracks suspended in mid¬ 
air, so to speak. It required the use of 21,780 
cubic yards of filling to restore the roadbed at that 
particular point. 

The Boston and Maine, Boston and Albany, 
Maine Central, Central Vermont, Rutland, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, Canadian Na¬ 
tional, Canadian Pacific, White River, St. Johns- 
bury and Lake Champlain, and Montpelier and 
Wells River roads also suffered badly from the 
ravages of flood waters. Nearly all lost sections 
of roadbed and bridges, while on the Boston and 
Albany the village of Becket, Mass., was nearly 
destroyed. 



Everything Cone But Rails and Tiea, at Bridge 131. 48 


tM.y Daddy's Train 

St; MARGARET TALBOTT STEVENS, in B. & O. Magazine 


M r Daddy goes to work each day before I'm 
out of bed. 

But calls to me before he goes, “ Good by , 
old sleepy head.” 

An’ then he takes the big choo-choo to where he 
works, you see. 

An’ no one’s home here all day long but Mother, 
dear, an’ me. 

An' Mother washes dishes then, and gets her house¬ 
work done. 

An’ plays with me a long, long time; oh; it's just 
lots of fun — 

A-malcing picture puzzles, building houses with my 
blocks 

An’ churches full of steeples, an’ the steeples full 
of clocks. 

An’ after lunch I take a nap; then Mother dresses 
me 

An’ tells me lots of stories 'bout the goblin in the 
tree, 

Then she gets the supper ready; an’ when it’s six 
o’clock. 

She gets our hats an’ coats an’ says: " The train is 
in the block." 

She kisses me an’ ’way we go, a runnin’ fast, you 
see. 

For we’re to meet the train that brings my Daddy 
home to me. 


Way up the track a signal shows, that’s standing 
right straight out; 

That means the train is coming soon; I clap my 
hands and shout 

For Daddy’s coming home, you see; the bells go 
“ Ting, Ting , Ting.” 

(I’m waiting for my Daddy, dear, that’s why they 
always ring.) 

We hear the whistles blowin’ as the train comes 
’round the hill, 

An’ Mamma hugs me closer an' she says, “ Why 
there is Bill!” 

Then the train stops at the station; the conductor 
waves his hand; 

He knows I’m Daddy's little boy, an' that I’ll 
understand. 

An’ Daddy gets right off the train an’ lifts me up 
so high. 

An’ I smile at the conductor as the train is goin’ 
by. 

Then he puts me on his shoulder, or he takes me 
by the hand, 

An’ we hurry home to supper an’ we talk to beat 
the band. 

An’ Daddy says when he gets old enough to use a 
cane , 

That my kids will come to meet me when I ride 
on Daddy’s train. 
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Susquehanna Division "Veterans Meet 


A S another year has just closed so has 
another chapter in the history of the Sus¬ 
quehanna division unit of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, and its Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. For each group it has been a most 
successful year from the point of carrying out 
the idea of the Veteran movement which is that 
of welding together, fraternally, those who for 
twenty years and more have worked shoulder to 
shoulder for the accomplishment of a single aim, 
and their mothers, wives and daughters. Finan¬ 
cially, too, have these organizations been success¬ 
ful. 

The fourtli quarterly meetings of these groups 
were held in Oneonta on Sunday, December 4, 
with D. H. Kelley presiding at the one and Mrs. 
J. J. Conroy at the other, the combined atten¬ 
dance being in excess of one hundred. Previously, 
however, about seventy veterans and their wives, 
had enjoyed dinner together in the Elks’ club, in 
Main Street, and, later at the Municipal building 
where their meetings were held, had listened to 
a short musical program rendered by Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Cline, daughter of the late John N. Cline, 
a conductor and a member of the Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation, and to a short talk on “ The Spirit of 
Veteranism,” by L. F. Perry, assistant to the gen¬ 
eral traffic manager, which is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

W. C. Gurney, president of the general asso¬ 
ciation, was present and upon invitation of 


President Kelley, announced the Memorial serv¬ 
ice in Binghamton on Sunday, December 11, 
planned jointly by the Veterans’ Associations on 
the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna and West¬ 
ern, and The Delaware and Hudson, and urged 
that as many Delaware and Hudson veterans and 
as many members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary as 
could find it convenient to do so, attend. Mr. 
Kelley endorsed Mr. Gurney’s plea and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, through its president, donated 
fifty dollars to defray the share of expense to be 
borne by the general Association and thereby 
made it possible to hire a quartet as a part of 
The Delaware and Hudson’s contribution to the 
program. 

Mr. Kelley directed the routine disposition of 
business incident to the work of the Association, 
following which several points of internal impor¬ 
tance were discussed from the floor and some of 
the members indulged in relating interesting 
reminiscences of days that are gone but not for¬ 
gotten. So it was that the afternoon was passed 
in a most enjoyable way and that the time for 
the departure of these Veterans and their wives 
from out of the city, on trains Nos. 316 and 317, 
came all too soon. 

The annual meetings of the division unit and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will be held in Oneonta during 
the latter part of this month, at which time 
officers for the year 192$, will be chosen. 


Catalina Island 

A TALI N A TSLAND in the Pacific Ocean, 
from which George Young, seventeen-year- 
old Canadian, swam to fame and fortune, 
belongs to William Wrigley, Jr., the chewing 
gum king. It was discovered 400 years ago by 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portugese explorer 
in the service of Spain, and is four miles 
wide and twenty-five miles long. Wrigley bought 
it for a plaything, but it has since developed to 
be a real bonanza. In getting out rock for pav¬ 
ing in Long Beach and Los Angeles, California, 
workmen discovered valuable metals and now 
Wrigley has four mines from which lie is ship¬ 
ping gold, lead, zinc and silver ore. Further¬ 
more, his island has liecome a mecca for pleasure 
seekers, many of whom have purchased homes 
along its shores and are traveling back and forth 
on his steamers. 


(Burn Cancelled Checks 

T is a dangerous practice to carelessly discard 
cancelled checks; better that they be burned. 
According to a recent issue of the Ciedit 
Monthly , the official publication of the National 
Association of Credit Men, the annual loss to 
American business through the manipulation of 
checks amounts to no less than $100,000,000. 
Much of this loss is due to forgery and criminals 
find discarded checks a most valuable help in 
obtaining the signature and the name of the bank 
patronized by his prospective victim. To tear a 
check to pieces does not thwart his practice, for 
it may easily be pieced together. 


“The eye is everything to the bird, the sheet 
anchor of its life. We, too, should cultivate ob¬ 
servation.” 
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Long Absent, Yet One Of Ut 

(Continued from Page 4) 

his engineer and Charles Saxton, the conductor, 
when, in December, 1889, he was promoted. 

His promotion won him only the distinction 
that it carried, since, as an extra man, he earned 
less than he had been earning as a fireman. His 
first trip was made with a mixed train from 
Oneonta to Delanson and return, with Charles 
Harp, now retired, as his conductor. He never 
chose passenger service, but accepted it occasion¬ 
ally while on the extra board and did the most 
of such running on the Cherry Valley branch. 
Another reason why he often got this run was 
because his engine, No. 177, which he held for 
fifteen years, was equipped w r ith an air pump. 
It and Nos. 176 and 178, as he recalls now, were 
the only engines on the A. & S. then so equipped. 
They were originally built for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, which company refused 
them, whereupon they were purchased by The 
Delaware and Hudson, he says. 

In those days it was a long “ jump ” from the 
extra board to a regular run and he did not get 
a regular job until the spring of 1900 when he 
moved to Schenectady and took a switch engine 
in the yard at Mohawk. This was the job he was 
holding when lie retired from the service. At one 
time while on the extra board, he ran out of 
Binghamton and when there was a shortage of 
firemen, as quite often was the case, he did con¬ 
siderable firing for Owen McCarty on the old 
“ 161,” in yard service. 

Although he suffered the dislocation of a knee 
when he slipped while getting off his engine on 
November 14, 1912, and figured in a serious 
wreck near the foot of Richmondville hill, in 
1902, when his train collided with a work train 
in charge of Walter Delamater and Cicari.es 
Morrison, conductor and engineer respectively, 
he left the service with a clear record and with¬ 
out a scar, a record of which he is justly proud. 
The cause of the wreck, as he gives it now, 
was due to a misinterpretation of orders on the 
part of the flagman protecting the work train. 
This was the only wreck which he experienced 
during his career of more than thirty-four years. 

Well does he remember, also, the great blizzard 
of March, 1888. He evas firing for “Matt” 
Fletcher, out of Binghamton, and “ Tom ” Vana- 
man was the conductor. On Monday morning 
they had left their train at Nineveh Junction, be¬ 
cause of the fierceness of the storm, and with 
two brakemen had started for home with their 
engine, the No. 198. They succeeded in success¬ 
fully bucking the snow drifts until compelled to 


tie up about two miles west of the Tunnel. They 
had gotten into a drift, the snow of which was 
as “ hard as stone,” he says, but had backed up 
to a section of clear track after shoveling their 
way out. They were out of food and Fletcher 
and the two brakemen walked to Port Crane for 
supplies while he and Vanaman remained with 
the engine, but they were unable to return. That 
was Wednesday night, but early Thursday morn¬ 
ing a snow plow and a large force of men came 
to their rescue and soon released them. 

He is a member of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Engineers, Otsego Lodge No. 58, of Oneonta, 
which he joined in 1893, and previously was a 
charter member of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen, Lodge No. 227 of Binghamton. He 
attends the Union Presbyterian church of Sche¬ 
nectady. 

On November 14, 1888 he married Miss Nannie 
McNeill, who is still his faithful companion. 
They have no children. C. B. Niles, train bag¬ 
gageman on the Susquehanna division is a 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Holmes. 


T^uled By Superstition 

B URNHAM, who was chief of scouts for Lord 
Roberts, speaking of the situation in 
South Africa, says: 

“ Here were people (the Matabeles) given 
more liberty than they had ever known be¬ 
fore; the slaves all freed, labor paid in coin, 
lands held in safety and taxes far lighter 
than those levied on any white man in the 
empire. But let one cannibalistic word be 
whispered in the ear of a servant by an emis¬ 
sary of the M’Linio (the Mouthpiece of God), 
and he became as a bit of grass swayed by an 
invisible wind. All the white man’s kind¬ 
ness and the benefits of good government 
were swept from his mind.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
NOVEMBER, 1927 


Death benefit. .... *24,012 

Health benefits .... 8,554 

Accident benefits .... 488 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 1,600 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 466 

Total benefits - - $35,120 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Gold Spike and Unique Souvenirs 

When the Northwestern Pa¬ 
cific's line from San Francisco 
to Eureka, Cal., was completed 
on October 23, 1914, a gold 
spike was driven with a silver 
hammer at Cain Rock in the 
Eel river canyon. The tie into 
which the spike was driven had 
been hollowed and from the 
wood thus removed cards were 
made upon which was printed 
this description: "A portion of 
the tie Into which was driven 
the last gold spike In the rail¬ 
road connecting God’s country 
with the outside world." After 
the ceremony the spike was re¬ 
moved and presented to W. S. 
Palmer, the president, by the 
people of Eureka. 


Celebrate Opening of Bridge 

A great holiday celebration, 
on Monday, October 24, marked 
the opening of the Carlton 
bridge for railroad and highway 
traffic across the Kennebec 
river, between Bath and Wool- 
lch on the Maine Central, 
thirty-six miles east of Port¬ 
land, Me. The completion of 
the bridge which Is 2,220 feet 
long and has a lift span with 
towers 221 feet high, spelled the 
doom of a car ferry, thereby 
effecting a time saving of a 
half-hour for each train cross¬ 
ing the river. It cost approxi¬ 
mately $3,000,000. 


Increase Group Insurance Holdings 

On November 14, last, Presi¬ 
dent J. E. Gorman, of the Rock 
Island, announced the comple¬ 
tion of a plan whereby the 
group Insurance holdings of the 
employes of his company would 
be Increased from $25,000,000 
to $60,000,000. Group Insur¬ 
ance was Introduced on the 
Rock Island In May, 1926, ana 
benefits of $489,764.96 were 
paid during the first year. 
More than 80,000 employes of 
the road are now so insured. 


Hauled 238 Empty Cars 

According to an Item pub¬ 
lished In the Chicago Railway 
Review of November 10, 1877, 
an engine on the Buffalo divi¬ 
sion of the Erie hauled a train 
of 238 empty cars from Buffalo 
to Hornellsvllle (now Hornell), 
a dlstanee of ninety-three miles. 


Fail to Earn ‘ ‘ Fair Return 

On September 1, last. Just 
seven years after the war-time 
government guarantee of net 
return to the railways was 
given. Class One steam railways 
and large switching and termi¬ 
nal companies In the United 
States had failed, according to 
Railroad Data, to earn a “ fair 
return" on their property in¬ 
vestment by $2,546,145,306. The 
" fair return,” as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion under the provisions of the 
Transportation act, was estab¬ 
lished as 6 per cent until March 
1, 1922 and after that date was 
to be considered as 5% per cent. 


500 Trainmen at Dinner 
More than 500 conductors and 
trainmen of the Boston and 
Maine, and their wives, Joined 
President Hannauer and Mrs. 
Hannauer, and other company 
officials at dinner In the Boston 
City Club, Boston, on Sunday, 
October 9. This was the second 
of such “ family parties," the 
first, held last May, being com¬ 
prised of agents. These get- 
togethers aim to promote a bet¬ 
ter understanding between man¬ 
agement and men. 


Cams $2,000 in Spare Time 
Spare time and the fertile 
soil of Mississippi yielded one 
Illinois Central employe a clear 
return of $2,000 in less than 
six months, according to the 
Illinois Central Magaxine. Louis 
Lehmann, agent at Hermanville, 
Miss., and his 17-year-old son 
did this by raising slightly more 
than two acres of tomatoes In 
the first half of the year. A 
crop of corn was afterwards 
raised on the same ground. 


Will Sue Trespassing Motorists 
The Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, which are publicly owned, 
recently gave notice that here¬ 
after they will proceed legally 
against motorists who disobey 
signals at railroad crossings and 
do damage to railroad property 
by crashing through crossing 
gates or Into the sides of stand¬ 
ing or moving cars. Why not? 
—Erie R. R. Magaeine. 


October 10, last, marked the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
running of the first Rock Island 
train between Chicago and Jo¬ 
liet. 


First Dot-and-Dash Telegrapher 

Albert Newton Hurd, the first 
telegrapher to receive the dot- 
and-dash message by ear and 
for sixty-one years an employe 
of the Erie railroad, has been 
retired on pension at the age 
of eighty-one. At the age of 
seventy he became afflioted with 
telegrapher's paralysis and was 
made a claim inspector, which 
position he had since occupied. 
Although four score and one 
in years, he enjoys perfect 
health. He used tobacco in 
youth but quit forty years ago. 
He says he never drank liquor, 
has always been a great walker, 
is a moderate eater of plain 
foods, loves to read, particularly 
politics, and keeps well posted 
relative to current happenings. 


When Wages Went Down, Not Up 

In its column, “ Fifty Years 
Ago," the Oneonta Star on De¬ 
cember 7, last, quoted from the 
Herald and Democrat of Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1877 the following items 
of Interest: 

“ The wages of trackmen on 
the Albany & Susquehanna rail¬ 
road have been reduoed from 
90 cents to 80 cents a day and 
section bosses from $35 to $30 
per month. This seems rather 
hard,” and— 

“ Delaware & Hudson stock 
was quoted at 48 cents on the 
dollar Wednesday. It is look¬ 
ing up." 

Comparisons are in order. 


"As Safe As A Church " 

Only two passengers on rail¬ 
road trains in the United States 
were killed in train accidents 
during the first six months of 
1927, as compared with twenty- 
two fatalities during the cor¬ 
responding period of 1926 and 
fifty-two in the first half of 
1926. Beside the automobile, 
which is taking a toll of more 
than 20,000 lives a year in this 
country, the railroad seems as 
safe as a church.— Buffalo Even¬ 
ing News. 


A floral reproduction of the 
Baltimore and Ohio's Tom 
Thumb, which contained more 
than 26,000 plants, graced the 
lawn near the Mt. Royal sta¬ 
tion In Baltimore during the 
past summer. 
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Have Faith In Yourself 
H 

M OST men go to pieces when they 
have had a few good heatings. 
They wilt. They fade away. 
They crawl in a safe little comer and hide 
while the great rough tide of glorious life 
rushes past them. The fact is that defeat 
is the normal thing in this haphazard little 
world and victory comes but seldom. 
Every victory, usually, is the result of a 
long series of defeats. A man must have 
faith in himself, and in what he is trying to 
do. He must say “ I can.” He must back 
himself to win. He must bet on himself. 
He must have faith in the people he works 
with. He must believe in his team. He 
must see the better side of his co-workers 
and not think that his own point of view is 
the only right one. He must have faith in 
those great principles that make us superior 
to the animals of the forest — to truth, 
honesty, sympathy, justice, progress. 











